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refused to discount fresh bills, thus destroy-
ing the cash balance of foreign houses in
their city. Foreign remittances therefore
cease, and houses in good standing are likely
to be through inability to meet their obliga-
tions, threatened with bankruptcy. Under
such circumstances, a moratorium, by pro-
viding time for plans to meet the emergency,
may prevent universal ruin. As a sign of in-
solvency, however, it tends to aggravate the
collapse of credit, and is, therefore, resorted
to only in extremt cases.

The occasion of a moratorium may be a
natural calamity, a monetary panic, or a po-
litical or industrial upheaval. The first case
is illustrated by the moratorium declared by
France in 1910 on the occasion of the Paris
floods, the second by the Argentine mora-
torium of 1891; and the third by the mora-
toria issued by the belligerent nations at the
outbreak of the European War in 1914. The
first moratorium of the Great War was put
into effect in England by proclamation on
Aug. 2,1914, and was applicable only to bills
of exchange not payable on demand. On Aug.
3 Parliament passed the Postponement of
Payments Act, to remain in force for six
months, authorizing the king by proclama-
tion to suspend temporarily the payment of
contract obligations; a general moratorium
was proclaimed on Aug. 6, under the author-
ity of this act; and others were declared on
Aug. 12, Sept. 3, and Sept. 30. A second
measure, known as the Courts (Emergency
Powers) Act, was passed on August 31, 1914,
granting the courts full discretionary powers
with respect to the application of the law
whenever any possible doubt should arise.
Canada enacted moratory laws very gener-
ally similar to those in England.

In France moratory measures were passed
as soon as that country entered the war and
these were shortly afterward expanded and
improved. During the first month of the war
Germany enacted various ordinances general-
ly similar to those of the other warring na-
tions, but did not put into effect any general
moratorium, though special privileges were
granted to those in active military service.
Moratoria covering varying periods were also
declared by most of the other belligerent
countries and by many neutrals.

When the United States entered the war,
finances were practically already on a war
basis, and no federal moratory legislation
seemed necessary. But as active preparations
proceeded, and hundreds of thousands of men
entered the military and naval service, it be-

came important that legal protection be giv-
en those who in good faith had incurred finan-
cial obligations which, temporarily, at least,
they could not meet. Massachusetts and
Maryland were among the first States to
take moratory action. Maryland enacted
moratory measures in June 1917, and similar
measures were adopted by other States. The
most important legislation touching the mor-
atorium, in the United States, was the Sol-
diers* and Sailors' Civil Rights bill, popularly
known as the Federal Moratorium bill, ap-
proved March 8, 1918. This measure was de-
signed to take precedence over the State laws
already mentioned, and to fulfil their func-
tions along broader and more effective lines.
Two noteworthy features regarding the life
insurance section of this bill provided that
soldiers and sailors must make formal appli-
cation to the War Risk Bureau, with respect
to postponement of premium payments,
whereupon the Bureau should make the
necessary arrangements with the insuring
company; and that the Government should
temporarily reimburse the insuring company
for losses through non-payment of premiums.

The most far-reaching moratorium of
recent years has been the so-called Hoover
Moratorium of 1931, for which President
Hoover issued a call on June 20, following
gold and exchange withdrawals from the
German Reichsbank which, in spite of cred-
its extended by the banks of England, France,
and New York, threatened a most serious fi-
nancial crisis. (For the terms of the Hoover
Moratorium, see REPARATIONS.) On August
ii, 1931, representatives of Germany, France,
Italy, Great Britain, and Japan signed a
protocol embodying in the Young Plan this
agreement of postponement of reparations
payments for one year in order 'to give the
forthcoming year to the economic recovery
of the world/ (See also GERMANY.) This
moratorium gave such wide publicity to such
a* measure as a method for endeavoring to
prevent financial crises and bankruptcy that
it has since been adopted in more limited sit-
uations in an effort to give time for recovery.

Moravia, former margravate of Austria,
later a part of the former Czechoslovak Re-
public, is bounded on the n.e. by Silesia, on
the s.e. by Slovakia, on the s. by Austria,
and on lie n.w. by Bohemia. The total
area is 8,612 sq. m. The climate is pleasant.
Agriculture is the chief occupation, and the
principal products are rye, oats, barley,
wheat, corn, flax, sugar beets, and hay. Stock
raising is important, and poultry, especially